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XVI.— MUSIC IN THE PLAYS OF LUDWIG 
ANZENGBUBEB 

From $ime immemorial, it would seem, music and 
drama have been closely associated, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that music has ever been the 
handmaid of drama. The import and significance of the 
choral odes in the Greek theatre, the charming uses of song 
in Shakespeare's plays, the development of music as a 
dramatic medium, culminating in the work of Richard 
Wagner — these phenomena are familiar to all. Yet it 
may fairly be said that not all the possibilities of the union 
of music and drama have yet been realized. In musical 
comedy the dramatic element is negligible; in opera the 
music is our chief interest. It has remained for a little- 
known Austrian dramatist to point the way to a new type 
of play, in which music shall be subordinated, yet indis- 
pensable, taking its definite share in the action without 
usurping the whole stage. 

The name of Anzengruber is hardly one to conjure with 
outside of German-speaking countries, although his talent 
is deserving of wider repute. Born in Vienna in 1839, 
and dying there just fifty years later, Anzengruber shares 
both the advantages and the disadvantages that are the 
portion of a largely provincial literature: excluded from 
the sweep of the broader currents of intellectual develop- 
ment, he also avoided the danger of being swept off his 
feet and carried into some obscure channel, only to remain 
stranded as the high waters of enthusiasm receded. So, 
while his art will probably never achieve any wide acclaim, 
it offers rare because unalloyed enjoyment to those who 
are sensitive to its appeal ; and that its quality has seemed 
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to discriminating judges worthy of distinction is evidenced 
by the fact that Anzengruber shared in the award of three 
of the most coveted prizes for high achievement in German 
literature: the Schiller prize, the Grillparzer prize, and 
the J. P. Miiller prize. 

Anzengruber's dramatic art has its roots altogether in 
the soil of Vienna, and it was in the so-called " Wiener 
Volksstiick" that he found the type of play peculiarly 
suited to his genius. From these plays he derives such 
features as rapid and frequent changes of scene, occasional 
looseness of dramatic structure, and his fondness for strong 
and sometimes even violent effects. From the same source 
he also took over the music that had consistently character- 
ized all typical Viennese plays of the lower order. To the 
average Viennese, a play without music was stupid: he 
demanded the interlarding of pretty songs, to lighten the 
action, to spice the humorous conflicts, or to heighten the 
sensuous appeal. Anzengruber could not have hoped for 
success, had he attempted to run counter to the universal 
demand; but like the true artist everywhere, he took the 
tool that was thrust into his hand and with it fashioned 
forms and secured effects that represent a new departure 
in the dramaturgy of his time, and make him in some 
respects a unique figure among playwrights everywhere. 

It should be remarked at the outset that song has always 
played a very important part in Austrian life, and that the 
Austrian bursts into song as spontaneously as a child and 
on occasions when we silent and reserved Americans should 
not think of doing so. This lightens but does not funda- 
mentally change Anzengruber's problem, which is to intro- 
duce as much singing as possible without letting it seem 
to be arbitrary and unmotivated. It is astonishing to see 
how often he succeeds in so interweaving the song with the 
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surrounding text that it cannot be omitted without injury 
to the action. 

One favorite device is that of the song monolog, which 
may serve to establish a mood, such as love, hate, despon- 
dency, or the like. Or the monolog may contribute to the 
exposition. Thus in the Cross-Makers the following stanza 
is a narrative that bears directly on the ensuing scene. 
Josepha tells how she has gone to confession, her soul black 
with sin, and concludes: 

Slow I went as a raven 
To the church there above, 
But I come down a-flying 
As a fair, snow-white dove. 

On which Jack the Stonebreaker comments drily : " Now 
the snow-white dove is going to whet its beak." This 
prophecy is correct, and the result is the exclusion of her 
husband from bed and board until he be ready to submit 
to her demands. Deeply in love with her, and almost 
prepared to yield anyway, he hears her at her chamber 
window singing a melting serenade to the stars, ending: 

Fair night, you make my blood 

Flow fast and free: 
Twould do my sweetheart good, 

Being here with me. 

Quite overcome, he capitulates unconditionally, thus pre- 
cipitating the situation that leads to the denouement. 

Again, the song may be a direct means of characteriza- 
tion, as when a simpleton enters singing a brief air to the 
expressive words, " Tralala, tralala." Similarly, the 
stanzas which Jack the Stonebreaker sings at the tavern, 
and which he proudly claims as his own composition, 
present in brief his philosophy of life, ending : 

So because I've given over 
Being trouble and question-maker, 
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That's why I'm so old and jolly 

As a stone-breaker, as a stone-breaker, 

As a stone-breaker, hooray! 

A thoroughly realistic use of song, which reflects a 
common experience of Austrian life, is in the singing 
procession, which Anzengruber uses repeatedly, and with 
which he achieves in one instance a masterpiece of 
humorous originality. It is in the Pastor of Kirchfeld, 
the scene of which is laid at the time of the struggle for 
supremacy in Austria between church and state. Streams 
of pious Catholics are every day marching to the holy 
shrines to pray that the church may prevail. Such a group 
of singing pilgrims, advancing from one side, collides 
squarely with a bridal party coming from the other and 
headed for the county court-house, where the ceremony is 
to be performed; for the bridegroom is a Catholic, the 
bride a Lutheran. The strife between the solemn chorale 
of the pilgrims and the jigging bridal songs of the wedding 
procession is a wonderfully apt symbol of the spiritual 
conflict between the pious petitioners and the godless 
exemplars of " mixed marriage." 

Not less credible and natural are the various tavern 

scenes, in which song plays a considerable part. Compare 

the well-known scene in She Stoops to Conquer. So at the 

beginning of the Cross-Makers one of the lads sings: 

Holiness, holiness, 

'Tis my desire: 

Each day up I'm climbing 

To Heaven or higher. 

But little I care 

If to Heaven I don't win: 

At my sweetheart's own window 

I always fall in. 

When it subsequently transpires that the singer has made 
a vain attempt to get into a certain window, one of the 
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others turns to him and quotes : " Holiness, holiness. Say, 

I'm sorry for ye: you'll be neither holy nor happy. 

What's the use of tumbling into your sweetheart's window 

if she tumbles ye out again ? " Of this device of referring 

back to a previous song or melody I shall speak again : it 

is one of Anzengruber's original touches. 

Anzengruber is well aware of the emotional potency of 

music, and makes effective use of it on occasion, for 

example in the following scene from the Perjurer. Vroni's 

brother Jakob, an outcast and a jailbird, has come home 

to his old grandmother to die. Turning to his sister, he 

points to the zither and asks for a certain song, which she 

sings under protest: 

This is my last desire, 
Grant me my prayer: 
Lord, I am going home, 
Let me die there. 

Forest green, mountains blue, 
Dark lake below: 
Fain would I see you all 
Before I go. 

Fain in my father's house 
I'd sink to rest, 
Laying my dying head 
On mother's breast. 

Here the old grandmother enters, and Jakob turns to her 
with a cry. She goes to him, and he lays his head on her 
breast, taking up the song, 

Laying my dying head 
On mother's breast. 

My eyes her loving hand 
Will close, I know; 
Farewell, my native land, 
To rest I go. 
Farewell, my native land. . . . 

Jakob dies. 
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Later in the same play, music is again used to heighten 
the emotional effect. Femer's perjury has robbed Vroni 
of her just inheritance, but heretofore the only possible 
witness against him has been his only son Franz, who has 
been sent away from home. Now Jakob unexpectedly 
and unwittingly brings in an old letter, the evidence of 
Ferner's guilt. The latter, at first crushed by the intelli- 
gence, is then brought to the verge of madness, and goes 
to extort the letter from Vroni. She defeats his purpose 
by asserting that she has already given the letter to Franz, 
whereupon the crazed man sets out in pursuit of his son. 
They meet in the unfrequented valley of a mountain 
torrent, just as a train of smugglers is crossing a bridge 
in the background. It is a night of storm and tempest, 
with rolling thunder and flashes of lightning, the uncanni- 
ness of which is intensified by the playing of a soft, weird 
march that accompanies the progress of the mysterious 
smugglers across the bridge. As the first band of them 
disappears, the march stops, but soft music persists 
throughout the conversation between Ferner and Franz, 
which terminates when the former, in a sudden transport 
of rage, raises his rifle and shoots at Franz, who tumbles 
off the bridge without a sound. Furious strains then come 
from the orchestra as Ferner staggers down stage, followed 
by a soft tremolo passage as he falls on his knees before a 
crucifix to pray : " thou my Saviour, did this have to 
be too? — He wouldn't have it otherwise; from his child- 
hood on, death was fairly destined to him by my hand. — 
Now he lies far below — the letter will be washed away — 
the evidence will never come to light. That is providen- 
tial, that must be providential. I knew thou wouldst not 
desert me in my hour of need." The following stage direc- 
tion reads : " A short theme, like a gloomy prayer, in 
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which mingles the march of the smugglers, a second band 
of whom appear on the bridge." 

Here there is clearly a conscious attempt to make the 
music accompany, accentuate, and even interpret the 
action, an essentially operatic procedure. Operatic is 
further the use he makes of the smugglers' march as a 
symbol and a reminder, a leitmotiv, as it were. This seems 
to me one of Anzengruber's most original contributions to 
dramatic technique, and he employs it rather frequently 
and very interestingly. 

In its simplest form, the device consists solely in the 
repetition of a song or melody, with a resultant heighten- 
ing of the original effect. More commonly, however, a 
specific dramatic purpose is to be served. Thus in the 
Cross-Makers, when the Stonebreaker has openly defied 
the all-powerful Grossbauer and has come off with flying 
colors, the lads gather in a group around him, and march 
off singing the refrain of his song: 

As a stone-breaker, as a stone-breaker, 
As a stone-breaker, hooray! 

What more effective way for them to indicate their thor- 
ough sympathy, or to give him their full support % 

Dramatically more significant is a double reminiscence 
of this type in the Worm of Conscience. A wealthy 
farmer named Grillhofer has had a light stroke ; his impe- 
cunious brother-in-law Dusterer tries to persuade him that 
this is a direct punishment from God for an unrepented 
sin of his youth, and that he ought to do penance by giving 
his goods to the poor — for example Dusterer ! One of his 
principal schemes for keeping Grillhofer in a renunciatory 
mood is the following remarkable penitential song: 

O free us from life's pain and sin, 

Oh Lord, be gracious to us, 
And into Heaven let us in, 

For that no harm can do us. 
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Into this atmosphere of pious gloom enters the sunny girl 
Liese Horlacher, for whom song is nearly as natural as 
breathing, and who gives expression, among others, to the 
following sentiment: 

O green world so fair, 
You're the loveliest place 
When the zithers are twanging 
And my girl's in my embrace. 

She has hardly finished when the voices of Grillhofer and 
Dusterer are heard behind the scenes singing their melan- 
choly strain. 

Now it appears that the girl whom Grillhofer has 
seduced, and whom Dusterer has often depicted as roast- 
ing in hellfire, is still alive, and Grillhofer goes to see 
her. He finds her anything but a penitent Magdalen: 
she is the mother of twelve, and a shrill-voiced, hard-faced 
termagant, who threatens to set the dogs on him if he does 
not leave her in peace. Grillhofer learns, however, that 
there was a child, of which the mother can give him no 
word. Dusterer encourages him to fear the worst for this 
motherless waif, which cannot but have grown up in sin 
and shame. As Grillhofer yields to such gloomy fears, the 
orchestra softly takes up the air of the penitential song 
from the first act. But now it is revealed that the mother- 
less waif is none other than Liese. As Grillhofer puts 
his arms around her, a zither outside in the hands of her 
lover plays a brief prelude, announcing the melody of her 
song. Liese sings a line or two, then the full orchestra 
takes up the accompaniment, and Grillhofer himself sings 
the closing quatrain: 

O green world so fair, 
You're the loveliest place 
When the zithers are twanging 
And my girl's in my embrace. 
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So far we have found song used as a simple connective, 
without influence on the action. But there are some cases 
in which the reminiscence actually plays a part in the 
dramatic development. So in the Christmas play Home 
at Last. Doctor Hammer has gone about making his 
fortune, forsaking his old mother, who lives with her other 
son Thomas in the suburbs; but business has gone badly, 
bankruptcy stares him in the face, and in despair he goes 
out into the chill of Christmas eve, prepared to end an 
insupportable existence. Thomas gets word of it, how- 
ever, and urges him to return to their mother. Hammer's 
pride rebels at the humiliation, but suddenly through the 
quiet air comes the faint sound of an organ, with a choir 
singing : 

Hail, hail to thee, Mary, 

Thou star of Heaven on high. 

The familiar hymn of their childhood days brings a throng 
of memories flooding in on his spirit, and the day is won 
for Thomas, who leads his brother home. 

A similar effect is attained in the Spirit of Old Vienna. 
Kernhofer has been called to account for his excessive 
generosity, and responds that he cannot help it, the im- 
pulse is too strong for him. As he says : 

When I've been carried out 
Yonder to Simmering, 

Quiet and still, 
Quiet and still — 
And every gadabout 

Says, ' 'Xwas a good old scout,' 
Quiet and still, 
Quiet and still, 

I shall have had my will — 
When I've been carried out 

Quiet and still. 

Subsequently word is brought to him that a man whom 
he has repeatedly befriended has again abused his gene- 
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rosity ; in vexation he swears that he will never help him 
again. Just then the orchestra plays the melody of the 
song just quoted, whereupon he says, " His wife with her 
five children — how can they help it? I'll come right 
away ! " I know of no other dramatist who employs music, 
as in the above instance, not simply as an embellishment, 
but as a strictly integral part of the dramatic structure. 

Interesting and striking as are the uses which Anzen- 
gruber makes of song in his plays, they are not more 
original and powerful than his employment of instru- 
mental music in a few of his earlier dramas. For one 
thing, he distinctly calls for program music in several of 
his stage directions. It will be recalled how Vroni, in the 
Perjurer, gets rid of Ferner by telling him that Franz 
has the letter. Now Franz has actually been to warn her 
before Ferner came, and she has let him go out into the 
storm with some misgivings, for she is now in love with 
him. This anxiety increases when she sees Ferner rush 
off in pursuit of his son. Furthermore, she knows that 
the smugglers are expected very shortly. The stage direc- 
tions at her next appearance contain the following : " As 
the curtain rises, soft slumber-music, with which the 
smugglers' march mingles, until it drowns out the other 
and stops abruptly when Vroni rises from her bed." 
" Vroni, fully dressed, lies half across the bed ; her move- 
ments become more restless, as the music increases in 
vivacity — she rises, the music ceases." Here Anzengru- 
ber's intention is perfectly evident: the music gives us 
the content of Vroni's unquiet dreams, with the noise of 
the smugglers growing constantly more disturbing, until 
it fin illy wakens her. At the same time, the now familiar 
march of the smugglers at once recalls to the listener the 
scene in the mountain glen with the shooting of Franz, 
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and suggests the possibility that the smugglers are bring- 
ing his body with them — which is the fact. 

Not less interesting is the introductory stage direction 
to the Cross-Makers: " The overture ends by having fugues 
of a quasi-religious character little by little completely 
drowned out by the melody of a country jig." That is, the 
composer of the incidental music was to summarize the 
action of the play in the overture: the play involves a 
conflict between religious solemnity and rustic levity; the 
conflict will be of a humorous nature, and levity will 
triumph. 

During the course of the same play, a great row takes 
place at the inn, after the manner of such rows in Euro- 
pean country taverns, the object of which in this case is 
to see who is strong enough to propel the entire assembled 
company, willing or not, singly or in groups, out through 
the door into the street. Just as the preliminaries to this 
joyous scene are completed, the pompous, pot-bellied Gross- 
bauer enters and tries to put a stop to it. Some one inad- 
ventently hits him in the stomach, whereupon "a humorous 
passage for the bassoon depicts a vain struggle for breath." 
But the lust of battle is on them, one of the participants 
knocks down the lamp with his cane, making the stage 
pitch dark ; the noise of scuffling is heard, and the curtain 
falls to " grotesquely comic battle-music." 

In this use of music we have not merely the narrative 
element, but something beyond that: the music takes the 
place of the action, so that we can in imagination witness 
the fight we cannot see. It is this employment of " repre- 
sentative music," if I may so call it, that gives Anzengru- 
ber his strongest claim to distinction in this field. With 
the exception of the instance just quoted, all the occur- 
rences of this device are in one play, the Pastor of Kirch- 
feld, but they are so numerous and so well planned that 
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the clear, artistic purpose they reveal seems to me ines- 
capable. 

A brief summary of the action will be necessary to an 
understanding of the situations involved. The pastor is 
a young, enthusiastic, high-minded priest named Hell, 
who serves the Lord will all his might ; but he has encoun- 
tered the wrath of the church militant, because, so far 
from encouraging his flock to oppose the new laws that 
have abolished the secular power of the Roman church, he 
has — as a patriot — thrown all his powerful influence in 
the opposite direction. The resulting conflict is exempli- 
fied in a quarrel with Count Finsterberg, who comes to 
the mountains to hunt and to show the pastor the error of 
his ways. Finding him recalcitrant, Finsterberg threatens 
him with severe penalties. Hunters' calls behind the 
scenes announce the character of Finsterberg's ostensible 
errand. 

Hereafter a secondary plot is developed. Hell has taken 
a young girl named Anna into his home as servant. A 
warm attachment springs up between them, culminating 
in a scene in which Hell gives Anna his mother's gold 
cross, and begs her to stay with him always, taking the 
place of the sister of whom death has robbed him. The 
scene is witnessed by Sepp, a peasant with a twisted soul, 
who uses it to discredit Hell with his parishioners. To 
save him, Anna accepts the marriage proposal of an honest 
youth who has long loved her, and to whom she is not 
indifferent; and she begs Hell to perform the wedding 
ceremony. Almost beside himself with anguish, Hell 
wrestles with his soul on the morning of the wedding-day. 
In the midst of his torment, the distant sound of the 
wedding-march is heard, coming nearer and nearer: we 
can fairly see the procession before our eyes, yet the solilo- 
quy as such proceeds as before, profoundly affected, yet 
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not interrupted. The bridal party comes on to the stage, 
then marches into the church, still singing. As the last 
couple enters the church portal, the singing stops, but the 
orchestra immediately takes up the wedding march, which 
it plays softly until the peal of the organ and the voices of 
the congregation are heard within the church. Thus by 
this simple musical device, the bridal couple is dramatic- 
ally present throughout the entire scene, yet actually 
present for only a slight portion of it. 

As Hell re-issues from the church, with Anna lost to 
him forever, a messenger awaits him with a letter announc- 
ing his removal from his pastorate, and commanding him 
to appear before the Consistory to answer to charges 
against him. His overtaxed nerves give way at the thought 
that his renunciation of Anna is now perhaps more than 
in vain, and he sinks to the ground in utter collapse, with 
Anna at his feet. Into this tableau of despair come the 
ringing, joyous trumpet-calls of a hunting party, and a few 
seconds later 'Count Finsterberg is on the stage. This 
inspiration, it seems to me, comes little short of genius: 
the hunting-call cannot but bring back to eye and ear the 
opening scenes of the play, and without disturbing the 
unity of the tableau that occupies the actual stage, the 
mental vision places Count Finsterberg in triumph above 
Hell and Anna. 

But Finsterberg is not to have the last word. Hell's 
first despair, deep and black as it is, gives way before the 
impassioned pleading of Anna, who with an insight and 
an acumen born of her deep love for him clears his con- 
fused brain and heals his aching soul. Fully resolved to 
face his accusers, he blesses his people for the last time; 
and as they kneel before him, the sun rises and the faint 
peal of hunting horns is heard in the far distance. Once 
again Count Finsterberg flits across our mental horizon, 
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but this time not in triumph : the darkness of a night that 
is past is dispelled by the brightness of a new day. 

Some years have passed since Messrs. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van so brilliantly demonstrated the happy possibilities of 
a combination of spoken comedy and musical adornment. 
Hut so far no one has attempted to apply similar technique 
to the more serious drama, partly no doubt in view of the 
very considerable dramaturgic difficulties involved. The 
particular interest of Anzengruber's use of music lies in 
the very fact that we have here for the first time an 
attempt — and a fairly successful one — to make music fill 
a distinct role in the development of the playwright's 
dramatic material. This type of play, if Anzengruber's 
example should be followed, will one day occupy a field all 
its own : not opera, not wholly spoken drama, not simply 
spectacle or musical comedy, it will partake in some 
measure of each of these forms, and promises a distinct 
enrichment of our theatrical art. 

B. Q. Morgan. 



